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1842     merely to stand well with the Turks, wrote Canning, he had
----      better not meddle at all, but let matters drift.    On the other
"fET* 55 hand the rising importance of the rayas might end in revolution, and it would be impossible to uphold the Porte against its progressive Christian subjects. Popular sympathy, secret societies, the power of the press, all would urge England in the opposite direction. What then could be done? He advised " an active but friendly interference," in the interests of Turkey and Europe, with real united action among all the Great Powers, so that the Porte might have no opportunity, as heretofore, of playing off one Power against another. The only alternative was " tacit acquiescence " in the reactionary policy now pursued by the Turkish ministers: to keep on goo'd terms, and " never rnind the credit." He perceived no middle course.
With such an envoy, it is needless to say that the former alternative was adopted.    The   Foreign Office indeed   cautioned the ambassador repeatedly to proceed gently; but to proceed, not to stand still, was the policy he was to choose. Yet " active but friendly intervention " was more easily conceived than executed.    Canning was hampered by countless obstacles.    The relations of the Porte with Greece and Syria were a source of obstruction : the Turkish ministers, while accepting his good offices in  bringing the Greeks to reason, could not forget the share he had taken in setting them free ; and Syria, though restored to the Sultan mainly through the exertions and arms of England, was a constant cause of suspicion and jealousy.    And apart from these outside disturbances, there were serious difficulties to overcome in his own relations with the Turkish Government.   As ambassador, his first duty was the protection of English interests.    Just as in 1812 he would not move a step to help the Porte in its negotiations with Russia until the commercial claims of England had been admitted; so in  1842 it was impossible to stand forward as the friendly adviser of the Sultan in Turkish interests until the grievances of British subjects had been redressed.    Unfortunately there was a heavy crop of English claims to be reaped.    The previous ambassador had left a disagreeable inheritance behind him.    The wars and distur-